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Ticker  Tape 

by 

George  L.  Wolcott 


STEPPING  into  that  gigantic  auditor- 
ium where  the  financial  affairs  of  a 
nation  are  propogated  is  like  step- 
ping into  another  world.  Its  busy  whir 
brings  definite  reactions  of  awe  and  ad- 
miration. Well  dressed  men  grouped 
around  strange-looking,  semi-circular 
booths  wave  papers  in  the  air  and  con- 
verse rapidly  and  excitedly.  Uniformed 
men  and  boys  scurry  back  and  forth 
through  the  crowd.  Men  with  colored 
badges  move  mechanically  around  the 
great  hall  in  the  enaction  of  their  duties. 

Off  to  the  sides,  around  the  great  walls, 
are  still  stranger-looking  booths,  each  hav- 
ing countless  telephone  switchboards 
with  hundreds  of  private  connections  with 
the  outside  world.  More  uniformed  boys 
attend  these  booths,  adhering  strictly  to 
their  posts.  Wild  whoops  and  cries  add  to 
the  din,  leading  the  onlooker  to  wonder 
if,  by  chance,  he  has  entered  an  Indian 
encampment.  The  flapping  of  little  num- 
ber boards  on  two  great  panels  covering 
the  entire  sides  of  opposite  walls  serve 
only  to  confuse  the  witness  further. 

Finally,  he  wonders  what  language 
these  strange  people  speak,  as  he  sees 
on  four  large  illuminated  screen  such  odd 
inscriptions  as:  X 42^^  WU  9%  CO  7%  at 
45%  GM  152,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  he  is 
witnessing  the  daily  function  of  that  great 


financial  center,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

This  seeming  mad-house  procedure  is 
the  definite  system  under  which  the  ex- 
change operates.  Each  booth,  machine 
and  man  has  a definite  function  in  the 
workings  of  the  market.  To  us  it  is  con- 
fusion; to  the  units  of  the  exchange,  it  is 
routine. 

A stock  exchange  is  an  institution 
where  sales  and  purchases  of  securities  of 
corporations  and  municipalities  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  certificates  representing 
commodities  of  trade,  such  as  silver  bul- 
lion, petroleum,  etc.,  are  made.  At  their 
origin,  stock  exchanges  seem  to  have  been 
free  for  the  use  of  anyone  who  wished  to 
buy  or  sell.  When  it  became  evident  early 
that  in  order  to  enforce  bargains,  some 
formal  organization  was  necessary,  mem- 
bership in  stock  exchanges  became  limit- 
ed to  the  form  of  clubs  and  associations. 
As  the  exchange  grew  in  size  and  wealth, 
membership  became  more  valuable. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  an 
organization  of  1,375  members,  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  trading  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  and  for  the  exploitation  of 
shares  of  American  companies.  Revenue 
with  which  to  operate  the  Exchange  is  de- 
rived from  dues  and  assessments  of  mem- 
bers, rental  of  floor  spaces,  telephone  ser- 
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vice  to  individual  members  and  com- 
panies, commissions  on  sales,  rental  ac- 
crued from  exterior  interests,  such  as  the 
Stock  Exchange  Clearing  corporation,  the 
Stock  Exchange  Safe  Deposit  company, 
etc.  Revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of 
the  original  seats  is  also  part  of  the  assets 
of  the  Exchange. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Exchange  are 
theoretically  quite  simple,  but  practically 
they  are  complex,  confused  by  certain 
procedures  which  have  arisen  in  the  free- 
dom of  regulations.  The  statement  of  a 
few  basic  principles  will  clarify  the  explan- 
ation. 

No  security  may  be  dealt  with  unless  it 
has  been  formally  “listed  ” by  the  proper 
committee  of  the  Exchange.  A statement 
of  the  company’s  condition,  with  balance 
sheet,  must  precede  the  listing,  and  proof 
must  be  furnished  that  proper  facilities  for 
transfer  and  registry  of  shares  have  been 
provided  and  the  mortgage  with  bonds 
has  been  properly  drawn  and  recorded. 

The  acceptance  of  a bid  or  offer  of 
stock  makes  the  transaction  official  and 
binds  each  participant  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  bargain.  Stocks  thus  sold  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  by  2 : 1 5 p.  m.  of 
the  ensuing  day. 

The  transactions  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  are  principally  between  broker- 
age houses,  their  clients  and  representa- 
tives. The  broker  owns  an  individual  seat, 
but  some  representative  of  his  firm  does 
the  actual  work  on  the  Exchange  floor. 
There  are  also  many  individual  operators 
and  owners  of  seats  who  trade  indepen- 
dently. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  method  to  explain 
the  procedure  is  to  enact  a typical  sale. 
John  Jackson  is  interested  either  in  invest- 
ing or  in  speculating  in  stocks.  Unless  he 
owns  a seat  on  the  Exchange,  he  must  do 
business  with  the  owner  of  one,  usually  a 
broker.  Benjamin  Block  and  Company  are 


Jackson's  brokers,  Jackson  is  in  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  the  brokerage  house.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  planning  to  deal  with  a 
certain  stock,  say  United  States  Steel. 
Jackson  desires  to  purchase  some  Steel 
either  with  the  intent  of  speculating  or  in- 
vesting. Watching  the  ticker  tape  as  it 
relates  the  most  recent  trade  prices  of  the 
stock  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  Jack- 
son  is  particularly  interested  in  the  sym- 
bols denoting  steel  transactions. 

The  ticker  tape  symbol  for  steel  is  X. 
The  tape  reading  X 42%  indicates  that  a 
regulation  sale  block  ( 1 00  shares)  of  steel 
has  been  sold  at  $42.50  per  share.  The 
prospective  purchaser  watches  the  tape 
recordings  until  he  feels  that  it  is  the  most 
opportune  moment  to  buy.  Over  a private 
wire  the  broker’s  agent  communicates 
with  the  Exchange  floor  representative  in 
New  York  and  instructs  him  to  buy  a cer- 
tain amount  of  stock  for  Mr.  Jackson.  A 
second  party,  one  who  has  stock  to  sell, 
must  be  found.  Perhaps  it  is  another  man, 
say  from  New  Orleans,  who  desires  to 
sell  stock.  The  latter,  like  Jackson,  does 
his  business  through  a broker  or  represen- 
tative. Thus,  the  floor  men  on  the  Ex- 
change are  merely  brokers’  representa- 
tives for  tradesmen. 

The  Benjamin  Block  floor  representa- 
tives, on  receiving  the  order  to  purchase 
steel  joins  the  group  around  post  No.  1, 
the  one  to  which  steel  trading  has  been 
assigned  by  the  Exchange.  (Each  secur- 
ity has  a definite  post  at  which  it  is  al- 
ways traded).  The  floor  representative 
will  then  bid  for  steel  until  accepted.  No 
formal  or  written  agreement  is  drawn,  as 
the  oral  bid  and  acceptance  is  considered 
valid  and  binding  by  the  Exchange.  An 
official  representative  of  the  Exchange 
records  the  sale  on  paper  and  forwards  it 
to  the  tape  machines  where  it  is  sent  out 
over  the  ticker  system. 

The  machinery  of  stock  trading  recog- 
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nizes  two  methods  of  financial  settlement: 
the  purchaser  may  pay  for  his  stock  out- 
right, or  he  may  operate  on  margin,  that 
is,  deposit  a small  part  and  have  his  brok- 
er take  care  of  the  balance.  In  reality,  the 
broker  loans  the  balance  of  the  money  to 
the  purchaser,  holding  the  stock  certifi- 
cates as  collateral.  If  prices  go  up,  the 
margin  purchaser  can  sell  at  a good  profit; 
if  they  go  down,  he  must  “cover  ” the  de- 
crease to  the  broker,  or  he  loses  all  his 
interest  in  the  stocks,  forfeiting  the  deposit 
to  the  broker. 

“Short  selling,”  “bulls,”  “bears"  are 
best  described  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Jason  Westerfield,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  Wes- 
terfield admits  that  short  selling  is  unlaw- 
ful, but  he  firmly  declares  that  it  is  not  a 
dishonest  or  deceitful  procedure.  He  firm- 
ly maintains,  too,  that  short  selling  and 
bear  raiding  had  little  part  in  the  cause 
of  the  present  depression. 

Westerfield’s  description  follows:  A 

bull  is  a buyer  of  stocks  who  hopes  to  sell 
at  higher  prices.  The  bear  is  a seller  of 
stocks  who  hopes  to  buy  later  at  lower 
prices. 

James  Drew  of  Seattle  wishes  to  pur- 
chase some  shares  of  steel,  but  he  has  no 
money.  Another,  John  Ford  of  Trenton, 
wishes  to  sell  some  steel,  but  he  owns 
none.  This  last  statement  may  sound 
quite  illogical,  yet  it  is  the  basis  for  the 
correct  interpretation  of  short  selling. 
Ford  agrees  to  sell  Drew  one  hundred 
shares  of  steel  at  $42.50  per  share.  Drew 
goes  to  his  bank  and  borrows  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  stock.  Ford, 
meanwhile,  borrows  one  hvmdred  shares 
of  steel  from  another  broker  or  friend,  ex- 
changing a cash  loan  or  other  collateral 
for  them.  The  latter  may  recall  these 
stocks  at  any  time.  Herein  can  be  seen  the 
objections  and  difficulties  of  this  type  of 
transaction.  What  is  Mr.  Ford  to  do  if  the 
stock  is  demanded  of  him  suddenly?  If 


this  occurs.  Ford  must  either  borrow  steel 
from  someone  else  or  he  must  purchase 
it  in  the  open  market;  he  must  return  the 
one  hundred  shares,  however.  The  Mr. 
Ford  of  this  incident  suffered  no  such  sit- 
uation. Some  days  after  the  transaction, 
steel  had  dropped  to  $37.50  a share.  Im- 
mediately buying  one  hundred  shares 
outright  in  the  open  market.  Ford  was 
able  to  return  the  borrowed  stock,  realiz- 
ing at  the  same  time  a profit  of  $500. 
Often  such  a transaction  results  in  the 
person’s  being  “caught”  short.  The  as- 
sembling of  the  entire  stock  of  a corpora- 
tion under  one  owner  has  often  led  to 
disastrous  results. 

For  example,  Mr.  Westerfield  describes 
the  instance  of  the  Stutz  Motor  Car  com- 
pany. Several  years  ago,  Stutz  stock  was 
selling  at  $40  per  share  on  the  Eixchange. 
Suddenly  the  stock  ascended  to  the  as- 
tounding value  of  $600  per  share.  An  in- 
vestigation by  the  Exchange  administra- 
tion indicated  that  most  of  the  stock  of 
the  Stutz  Motor  company  was  controlled 
by  Allen,  president  of  the  company. 
When  Allen  was  confronted  with  the  de- 
mand from  the  Stock  Exchange  to  explain 
the  situation,  he  declared  that  he  had  a 
title  to  more  stock  than  there  actually 
was.  In  other  words,  by  loaning  stock  to 
speculators,  and  repurchasing  the  same 
stock  through  other  channels,  he  had  ob- 
tained what  is  termed  “ a corner  ” on  the 
Stutz  stock.  Upon  the  refusal  of  Allen  to 
release  the  corner,  as  demanded  by  the 
governing  committee  of  the  Exchange, 
the  stock  was  ruled  off  the  list. 

Jason  Westerfield  declares  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  tries  to  have  the  compo- 
site judgment  of  people  in  general  with 
respect  to  prices.  It  is  merely  a scientific 
way  to  determine  the  true  value  of  goods. 

The  following  statistics  show  clearly  the 
stupendity  of  the  the  New  York  Stock  Ev- 
change. 

Nearly  2,000,000  calls  are  transmitted 
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each  five-hour  day  on  the  private  wires 
connecting  members’  offices  with  the  floor 
of  the  Elxchange.  These  calls  average  1 5 
for  each  five  minutes  of  the  day  on  each 
of  the  2,050  telephones.  About  1,600  tel- 
ephone clerks  are  engaged  on  the  floor  in 
handling  orders. 

Approximately  70,000  miles  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  wires  are  used  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  building,  ex- 
clusive of  that  which  is  strung  for  the  ser- 
vice of  tenants. 

The  telephone  booths  on  the  floor  of 
the  Exchange  are  connected  with  the  trad- 
ing posts  by  a pneumatic  tube  system 
which  contains  35  miles  of  aluminum  tub- 
ing and  six  7 5 -horse-power  compressers, 
delivering  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 


minute  at  one  and  a half  pounds  pressure. 

As  of  October  1,  1931,  6,027  stock 
tickers,  628  bond  tickers  were  in  opera- 
tion through  the  New  York  Quotation 
company  and  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph company.  Tickers  carrying  quota- 
tions of  stocks  and  bonds  were  located  in 
332  cities,  46  states  and  territories,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Cuba. 

The  average  consumption  of  ticker  tape 
on  a five  million  share  day  is  approxi- 
mately 2,500  feet  per  ticker. 

On  October  29,  1929,  when  total  sales 
amounted  to  more  than  16,000,000 
shares,  approximately  80,000,000  feet  or 
1 5,000  miles  of  ticker  tape  were  used  on 
the  stock  tickers  alone. 


The  Death  of  Conversation 

by 

Charles  W.  Hallen 


CONVERSATION  among  the  major- 
ity of  men  at  college  is  superficial, 
gossipy,  and  dull.  This  list  of  de- 
nunciatory terms  can  easily  be  lengthened 
without  leaving  the  realms  of  truth.  In 
addition  to  these  faults,  the  usage  and 
command  of  the  language  is  little  above 
the  caliber  employed  by  the  ordinary  lay- 
man. 

If  one  will  bother  to  listen  with  a dis- 
cerning ear  to  the  inane  chatter  which 
passes  as  conversation,  he  will  readily  be- 
come convinced  of  the  utter  hollowness  of 
the  gibble-gabble.  The  following  compo- 
site conversation  illustrates  the  sort  of 
small  talk  which  is  typical  of  reunions  aft- 
er a short  vacation  from  college. 

* * H- 

(The  reunion  of  two  room-mates  after 
Easter  vacation.  Time:  1 1 :30  p.  m.) 

Jack:  Hello  Bill! 

Bill:  Hello  Jack!  Did  you  have  a nice 
vacation  ? 

Jack:  1 had  a dandy  time.  Did  you  en- 
joy yourself? 

Bill:  I had  a pretty  good  time. 

Jack:  What  did  you  do? 

Bill:  Not  much.  I just  loafed  around 
and  read  a bit.  But  1 didn’t  crack  a book 
for  school  work.  I’ve  a lot  of  work  to 
catch  up  on  . . . How’d  you  spend  your 
time? 

Jack:  I kept  going  all  the  time;  it’s  a 
long  story;  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  later.  I’m 
a wreck  from  it.  It’s  good  to  be  back; 
now  I’ll  be  able  to  catch  up  on  my  sleep 
and  rest  a while.  Well,  are  you  glad  to 
get  back? 

Bill:  No,  I was  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
myself  when  it  ended  . . . And  with  all  the 


work  1 have  to  do  ...  It  went  so  quickly. 

Jack:  Say,  who  are  you  taking  to  house 
party? 

Bill:  1 asked  Janet,  but  her  mother 
won’t  let  her  go.  I don’t  know  who  to 
ask  now.  Who  are  you  taking? 

Jack:  I’m  taking  Mary  Malone,  and 
I’m  getting  the  car  for  the  week  end  . . . 
How  did  you  come  in  tonight? 

Bill:  I came  in  by  train.  There  were 
quite  a few  of  us  on  the  train.  How  did 
you  get  in  ? 

Jack:  I came  in  with  Joe  just  before. 
We  were  stopped  for  speeding  near 
Whitehouse.  Two  state  troopers  pulled  up 
alongside  and  whistled.  Joe  got  a ticket 
and  has  to  appear  there  tomorrow  night. 

Bill:  That’s  too  bad  . . . When’s  Arty 
coming  back? 

Jack:  He’s  coming  in  tomorrow  with 
Herb.  They’re  leaving  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Bill:  And  I had  to  come  back  for  one 
class  tomorrow.  If  I wasn’t  so  near  cut 
pro  . . . 

Jack  (unpacking)  : Take  a look  at  these 
new  shoes.  How  do  you  like  them? 

Bill:  Very  smooth.  Where  did  you  get 
them  ? 

Jack:  At  Skulkas  . . . Gee,  the  house 
looks  different. 

Bill:  Yeah,  it’s  clean  . . . Did  you  bring 
back  anything  to  eat? 

Jack:  I have  some  fruit  cake.  Do  you 
want  some? 

Bill:  No,  I’ve  been  eating  too  much 
lately.  But  I’ll  take  some  later  . . . Well, 
I’ll  just  take  one  now  . . . Wbat  did  your 
folks  say  about  your  valentines? 

Jack:  Not  much.  Dad  told  me  to  get 
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better  marks  or  he'd  cut  down  on  my  al- 
lowance. 

Bill:  Well,  I’m  going  to  take  a shower 

before  the  hot  water’s  all  gone.  Then 
I’m  going  to  sleep.  I’m  tired. 

Jack:  Say,  you’re  not  going  to  sleep 
now?  All  the  fellows  are  coming  in  to- 
night. They’ll  sit  around  and  tell  what 
they  did  during  vacation.  Tonight’s  the 
night  you  want  to  stay  up  and  hear  all 
the  different  stories.  Why  1 wouldn’t  miss 
it  for  the  world  . . . Now  about  my  house 
party  date:  She’s  not  . , . 

(And  so  on  through  the  night,  these 
two  young  men  seriously  discuss  the  pon- 
derous perplexities  of  life  which  confront 
their  broad  intellectual  horizon.) 

If  you  have  had  the  patience  or  naivety 
to  read  the  above  slice  of  twaddle,  you 
will  undoubtedly  read  further.  I promise 
not  to  descend  again  to  presenting  exam- 
ples of  blabber. 

1 acknowledge  that  a certain  amount  of 
unimportant  talk  is  necessary  to  lubricate 
the  contacts  made  in  social  and  verbal 
intercourse.  But  college  men  are  supposed 
to  be  different.  There  is  but  a weak  ex- 
cuse for  a constant  repitition  of  sterotyped 
words  and  phrases.  If  simple  talk  must 
be  used  at  times,  let  it  be  original ; or 
would  originality  in  speech  detract  from 
the  niceties  of  polite  conversation? 

The  “hello-hello-how  do  you  feel  — 
I’m  feeling  fine — how  do  you  feel  ” type 
of  conversation  has  often  been  ridiculed 
and  scorned.  Nevertheless,  since  every- 
body uses  this  type  of  talk,  we  must  ac- 
cept it  as  a permanent  part  of  our  speech. 

Although  gossipy  conversation  may 
have  sufficient  cause  to  be  utilized  in 
every  day  oral  communication,  there  is 
no  reason  for  college  men  to  confine  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  inconsequen- 
tial discoursive  topics.  Talk  about  women 


usually  monopolizes  a bull  session.  Oc- 
casionally in  a bull  session,  students  at- 
tempt to  exchange  views  on  politics,  re- 
ligion, art,  and  the  meaning  of  life.  This 
usually  takes  the  form  of  converting  the 
other  fellow  to  your  point  of  view.  Ar- 
guments ensue,  and  conversation  dies. 

Even  if  students  get  together  to  ser- 
iously discuss  a subject,  a mediocre  con- 
fabulation is  the  result.  This  occurs  be- 
cause students  merely  offer  rehashes  of 
what  they  have  previously  heard  and  read. 
Th  ese  rehashes  of  some  one  else’s  thought 
are  incomplete  and  often  inaccurate. 
When  a student  says,  “1  think  so-and-so,  ” 
in  reality  he  is  not  doing  the  thinking.  He 
is  constantly  being  presented  with  inum- 
erable  ideas  from  verbal  and  written 
sources.  Certain  of  these  ideas  he  accepts 
as  true,  others  he  rejects  as  false.  Those 
thoughts  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  he 
adopts  as  his  own.  Later,  when  asked  to 
express  his  opinion,  he  repeats  the  ideas 
which  he  has  accepted.  Instead  of  honest 
thought  in  a bull  session,  one  receives  un- 
digested dogma  and  prejudiced  views. 

This  condition  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  following  circumstances  and 
mental  attitudes  with  which  conversation 
is  inter-related. 

A student’s  efforts  to  be  intellectual 
outside  of  class  is  scorned  at  by  the  oth- 
ers in  the  herd.  The  average  college  man 
seems  to  have  an  intense  dislike  for  intel- 
lectual activity.  A cessation  of  classes  is 
the  signal  to  forsake  mental  endeavors. 
Student  conversation  decrees  that  a col- 
lege man  should  not  discuss  his  work  out- 
side of  class.  In  addition  there  is  a definite 
antagonism  towards  academic  work.  Eith- 
er the  class  subjects  are  unrelated  to  pres- 
ent day  life,  or  else  mediocre  students  in- 
sist on  pulling  others  down  to  their  low 
plane.  At  any  rate,  class  work  does  re- 
main unrelated  with  every  day  exper- 
iences. This  is  lamentable,  for  college 
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should  be  a part  of  life,  not  a preparation 
for  it. 

The  student  does  not  attempt  to  trans- 
fer his  knowledge  from  one  fiield  to  an- 
other. He  runs  away  from  homework  and 
considers  study  a distasteful  duty  which 
is  unassociated  with  any  other  part  of 
his  life.  When  study  becomes  an  unpleas- 
ant task,  it  contradicts  the  purpose  of  an 
education,  namely,  to  instill  a desire  for 
and  appreciation  of  knowledge.  Students 
have  associated  thought  with  study,  and 
study  with  a disagreeable  duty.  This  con- 
dition is  reflected  in  college  conversation 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a pitiful  state, 
devoid  of  substantial  thought. 


1 do  not  know  any  one  remedy  for  the 
situation.  It  is  evident  that  education  as 
now  practiced  is  not  a panacea  for  the 
plight.  Perhaps  an  education  on  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  education  might 
help  to  correct  the  decadent  state  of  oral 
communication  among  college  men  for 
conversation  is  interwoven  with  thought. 

Meanwhile,  college  men  discuss  petty, 
threadbare  matters.  The  least  deviation 
from  trite  chatter  results  in  hesitent,  con- 
fused speech.  The  poor  quality  of  verbal 
self-expression  among  college  men  will  re- 
main at  a low  stage  as  long  as  students 
study  as  little  as  possible,  sneer  at  intel- 
lectual endeavors,  and  are  indifferent  to 
what  they  make  of  themselves. 


Breasted  Notwithstanding 

by 

Martin  M.  Reed 


According  to  Breasted  “in  the 
summer  of  480  B,  C,  the  Asiatic 
army  was  approaching  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  (Fig.  1 76),  just  opposite 
the  western-most  point  of  the  Island  of 
Euboea  (see  map,  p.  352). 

In  the  same  inimitable  breath-taking 
style,  that  imaginative  chronicler  of  an- 
cient and  even  more  ancient  times  goes  on 
to  tell  how  the  dauntless  Leonidas  with 
a few  loyal  men  and  his  trusty  old  rifle 
(Fig.  177)  held  the  charging  Persians  at 
bay  for  Heaven  knows  how  many  hours. 

“What  a scrap.  Whoops!”  says  Breast- 
en  enthusiastically,  and  he  only  knew  a 
few  of  the  real  details  of  that  Battle  of 
the  Century.  Recently,  while  mining  for 
dunkets,  workmen  found  signed  articles 
written  by  the  principles,  giving  some  of 
the  intimate  facts  in  the  case.  Expurgated 
copies  of  these  stories  were  published 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  debris  and  dead  bodies  had  been 
swept  from  the  pass  and  into  the  Malian 
Gulf  by  a special  corps  of  unemployed 
Greek  waiters. 

It  seems  that  the  real  story  was  this. 
Tbe  day  of  the  big  scrap  in  the  year  480 
B.  C.  dawned  on  time  and  the  big  guns 
backing  the  venture  chuckled  with  glee  at 
the  prospects  of  a large  gate.  The  prelim- 
inaries had  all  been  arranged  and  Zilches, 
the  powerful  racketeer  from  down  Ath- 
ens way,  after  putting  all  his  money  on 
Xerxes  in  the  final  bout,  had  agreed  to 
let  the  prelim  boys  fight  on  the  square  for 
their  six  bits  and  a mug  of  beer. 


Tritiendis,  the  Tex  Rickard  of  his  day, 
had  received  telegrams  from  the  manag- 
ers of  the  scrappers  the  night  before  and 
they  had  assured  him  that  their  boys 
would  be  on  hand  in  time  for  the  weigh- 
ing-in ceremonies.  Reporters  and  photo- 
graphers from  all  the  leading  newspapers 
in  the  East  were  already  beginning  to 
trickle  in  so  there  was  a promise  of  much 
publicity.  The  promoter  planned  to  give 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  a blow-out  ear- 
ly that  night  so  that  they'd  all  be  cockeyed 
drunk  and  unable  to  squawk  when  Them- 
istocles  took  his  dive  in  the  third  round. 
Yes,  Tritiendis  was  happy.  Who  wouldn’t 
be  when  things  were  coming  along  in 
such  great  shape? 

Trains  and  Fords  bearing  fight-hungry 
mobs,  came  tearing  across  the  valley  and 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  almost  as 
great  numbers  as  the  telegrams  request- 
ing free  passes.  The  Greeks  however, 
were  slow  to  arrive  for  most  of  them  were 
working  until  noon;  but,  the  Persians 
poured  in  by  the  thousands.  Xeres  had 
declared  a national  field  day  in  Persia  so 
that  the  masses  could  see  him  do  his  stuff 
against  the  Greek  champion.  Great  guy, 
Xerxes.  Always  considerate. 

Weighing  in  time  finally  came  around 
at  eleven  o’clock.  Xerxes  was  on  hand 
with  the  customary  towel  girdling  his 
loins.  Yurius,  his  manager,  gently  cau- 
tioned him  to  stay  out  of  drafts  and 
walked  ahead  to  clear  poison  ivy  out  of 
the  way.  The  Persian  “Pummeller  ” looked 
in  great  shape  after  two  months’  training 
in  Mesopotamia  where  he  had  taken  90 
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pounds  off  to  bring  his  weight  down  to 
230.  His  drooping  mustache  mingled 
with  the  thickly  matted  hair  on  his  chest 
as  he  strode  with  mighty  steps  to  take 
his  place  beside  the  chairman  of  the  state 
boxing  commission  who  was  waiting  to 
weigh-in  the  contestants. 

Themistocles  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
huge  crowd  milled  around  the  scales  im- 
patiently while  Tritiendis  sought  to  pla- 
cate them  with  a few  encouraging  words. 
Xerxes  always  impatient,  leaned  his  huge 
bluk  over  to  the  chairman  of  the  commish 
and  shrilled  in  his  piping  voice, 

“Do  you  suppose  there  can  possibly  be 
anything  amiss  with  my  good  friend, 
Themie?” 

“Go  away  before  I break  your  neck, 
mug.  Don'tcha  see  1 gotta  'nuf  to  worry 
me?  " Thus  the  dignitary  answered  Xerxes 
and  immediately  the  latter  burst  into 
righteous  tears,  for  his  feelings  had  been 
grieviously  wounded.  Take  our  sympathy, 
Xerxie,  old  boy,  he  didn’t  have  to  act 
that  way  just  because  you  asked  him  a 
question.  He  knows  how  sensitive  you 
Persians  are,  anyway. 

Just  about  this  time  someone  hands 
Tritiendis  a wire  and  as  soon  as  he  reads 
it  he  pops  off  into  a faint,  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  The  sight  is  too  much  for  mal- 
treated Xerxes  and  he,  too,  tastes  obliv- 
ion. As  soon  as  the  poor  guy  topples  over, 
another  Persian  throws  the  towel  over 
him  while  twenty-six  of  his  countrymen 
clamber  up  on  the  fallen  fighter’s  stomach 
to  get  a better  view  of  the  proceedings. 
There  wasn’t  any  justice  in  those  days, 
either. 

Pretty  soon  they  bring  Tritiendis 
around  to  a state  of  semi-consciousness 
and  extricate  the  telegram  which  the  pro- 
moter kept  clutched  in  a trembling  hand. 
Zilches’  big  black  cigar  rolls  out  of  his 
mouth  unnoticed  as  the  plunger’s  jaw  sag- 
ged from  the  shock  of  news  which  he 
read  in  the  message. 


“The  cluck-headed  son-of-a-Greek,“ 
he  muttered  irrelevantly. 

It  seems  that  a couple  of  the  lassies 
who  hang  around  the  docks  where  Them- 
istocles holds  forth  as  an  admiral,  had 
taken  that  worthy  out  on  a bender  and  at 
a late  hour  that  morning  he  was  still  kick- 
ing the  gong  around.  The  wire  was  from 
the  Greek’s  pilot  who  also  said  that  he  is 
on  his  way  to  Thermopylae  with  another 
boy  from  his  stable. 

The  reporters  tear  over  to  the  Western 
Union  offices  and  send  Bashes  back  to 
their  papers  which  state  that  the  fight  is 
in  the  bag.  Consequently,  the  Grecian  pa- 
pers come  out  with  an  extra  advising  all 
good  Greeks  to  stay  away  from  the  big 
arena.  Five  thousand  of  the  Greek  citi- 
zens who  had  already  arrived  left  im- 
mediately for  the  yacht  races  which  were 
scheduled  to  take  place  the  same  day  at 
Salamis.  The  same  number  of  natives 
stayed  on  at  Thermopylae  because  they 
were  depending  on  their  bet  money  to 
pay  their  fares  home.  The  Persians,  in  a 
happy  state  of  intoxication,  decided  to 
see  the  scraps  regardless  of  the  substitu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  Squimphis,  the  disillusioned 
manager  of  the  drunken  Themistocles, 
had  arrived  with  the  substitute.  The  lat- 
ter’s name  was  Leonidas.  He  was  a good 
boy  — Yale,  Union  League,  the  proper 
prep  schools,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
but,  he  only  had  a local  reputation  so  he 
wasn’t  given  much  chance  to  win. 

The  preliminaries  were  started  right 
after  the  weighing  in  which  took  place  as 
soon  as  the  local  constable  succeeded  in 
chasing  the  visitors  off  Xerxes’  stomach. 
Two  quick  knockouts  and  a technical  K.O. 
soon  had  the  early  bouts  out  of  the  way 
and  the  big  boys  in  the  ring  for  the  cham- 
pionship fight. 

The  Persian  towered  over  Leonidas,  the 
Spartan  Smasher,  the  battlers  stood  in 
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the  middle  of  the  ring  listening  to  the 
referee’s  instructions  and  while  five  thou- 
sand Greeks  prayed  to  Zeus  to  preserve 
their  money.  Flashlight  powder  boomed 
as  the  pictures  were  taken  and  the  fight- 
ers went  to  their  corners  to  await  the 
opening  bell. 

Gong,  and  the  international  slugfest 
was  on.  Leonidas  started  for  Xerxes’  great 
bulk  on  the  run  as  the  latter  edged  along 
the  ropes  cautiously.  The  Persian  had  his 
customary  friendly  grin,  now  anemic,  well 
up  in  front  of  his  face.  He  seemed  ready 
to  dance  a minuet  or  pour  an  afternoon 
tea.  No  one  could  say  that  the  man  from 
Persia  wasn’t  versatile. 

All  thoughts  of  tea  poured  from  Xer- 
xes’ head  as  Leonidas  brought  one  up 
from  the  floor  and  parked  it  deep  in  his 
opponent’s  accentuated  midriff.  The 
lights  went  out  for  Xerxie  and  he  grad- 
ually assumed  an  angle  on  the  floor.  The 
crowd  went  mad.  The  Greeks  began  to 
chew  their  togas,  or  whatever  it  was  they 
wore,  because  they  were  happy  and  the 
’’pipple  from  Poisia  ” began  to  bite  their 
neighbors,  because  they  were  not. 

In  the  ring,  the  referee  slowly  guided 
Leonidas  to  a neutral  corner  and  looked 
around  for  something  to  do  other  than 
count  over  the  peacefully  slumbering  Per- 
sian. He  looked  down  at  Zilches  who  had 
turned  green  in  the  interim,  for  instruc- 
tions. No  instructions  were  forthcoming 
from  the  paralyzed  mobman  so  the  ref 
glared  at  the  Spartan’s  manager  who  had 
been  warned  to  have  his  battler  toss  the 
fight.  This  individual  looked  even  further 
beyond  human  ministrations  than  did 
Zilches  who  stood  to  lose  plenty  of  cash. 

Only  Leonidas  stood  blissfully  ignor- 
ant of  the  great  furor.  The  dumb  Greek, 
highbrow  as  he  was,  hadn’t  understood 
his  manager  before  the  match  when  the 
latter  quaintly  addressed  him  in  cute  col- 
loquialisms in  this  manner:  “De  fights  in 


de  bag;  you  take  a dive  in  de  toid  canter 
and  we  stands  to  collect  plenty  of  iron 
men.” 

Xerxes,  meanwhile,  opened  one  eye  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  more 
cannonballs  circulating  in  the  air  and  was 
distinctly  surprised  when  he  wasn’t  imme- 
diately annihilated.  Zilches  snapped  out 
of  it  as  quickly  as  the  shock  had  over- 
come him;  so,  the  air  was  soon  filled  with 
vile  epithets  aimed  at  Xerxes  and  con- 
cerned with  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pum- 
meler’s  immediate  antecedents.  Leonidas’ 
manager,  Squimphis,  also  came  in  for 
some  rough  verbal  treatments  which  were 
suspiciously  akin  to  threats.  He  imme- 
diately signalled  his  man  to  get  down  on 
his  knees  and  push  a penny  around  with 
his  nose  or  to  do  anything  he  desired 
just  so  his  position  approximated  the  hor- 
izontal. 

The  Spartan  seemed  to  have  not  the 
faintest  desire  to  loll  on  the  dirty  canvas, 
for  he  shook  his  head  violently  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  referee  who  was  getting  pain- 
fully close  to  ten,  saw  this  little  by-play 
and  immediately  subtracted  eight  from  his 
then  total.  Surreptitiously,  and  during  the 
long  pauses  between  counts,  he  prodded 
the  mountainous  form  of  the  recumbent 
Xerxes  and  whispered  urgent  words  of 
encouragement. 

Zilphes  started  to  yell  foul  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs  and  soon  nearly  100,000  Per- 
sians had  taken  up  the  chorus.  The  chant 
reverbated  across  the  huge  arena  and  fi- 
nally penetrated  the  thick  skull  of  the 
fallen  giant.  As  quickly  as  possible,  the 
punished  Persian  Pummeller  drew  him- 
self up  into  a comparatively  small  ball 
and  joined  in  the  anthem.  He  was  now 
quite  certain  that  he  had  been  fouled. 

The  referee  stoop  up  in  relief  and  in 
a voice  fraught  with  well  simulated  indig- 
nation and  consternation,  announced  that 
he,  too,  believed  that  Xerxes,  poor  man, 
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had  been  struck  a foul  blow.  Then  the 
real  fight  started. 

With  the  referee’s  decision,  the  Greek’s 
saw  their  money  take  wing,  never  to  re- 
turn. Their  parsimonious  instincts  over- 
came their  sense  of  proportion  and  all  five 
thousand  of  them  started  simultaneously 
to  commit  mayhem  upon  the  I 00,000  Per- 
sians. The  battle  went  into  extra  innings, 
but,  with  the  odds  10-1  against  them, 
the  crazy  Greeks  never  had  more  than  a 
fighting  chance. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  ring,  Leonidas,  with 
a scream  of  rage,  had  rushed  across  the 
ring  and  started  to  jump  up  and  down 
upon  Xerxes’  much-suffering  stomach. 
The  referee  dealt  himself  into  the  game 


and  together  with  two  or  three  dozen  Per- 
sians, started  excavation  work  upon  the 
premises  of  the  Spartan’s  body.  Leonidas 
expired  amid  a flurry  of  physical  meb- 
bers  (his  own). 

Xerxes,  after  serving  capably  as  a bat- 
tle ground,  arose,  shook  himself,  and  set 
out  for  home  and  mother.  As  he  was  last 
seen  making  off  over  the  mountains,  the 
Persian  Pummeller  was  urging  himself  to 
detour  by  way  of  Turkey  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  a Turkish  bath,  and  consequently 
be  in  good  condition  to  bear  up  under  the 
expected  wrath  of  his  little  woman. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  Breasted  notwithstanding. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A PARLOUR  PINK 

On  Sunday  when  1 go  to  tea 
1 chat  in  deep  humility 
With  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  Stuff 
Who  always  seem  to  talk  so  rough 
About  the  Rights  of  Man  and  State, 

About  the  Reds  and  those  who  prate. 

They  scare  me  and  1 run  away 
From  all  those  mighty  brains  at  play; 

As  trembling  1 beat  retreat. 

1 sniff  an  odor  in  the  street 

For  from  the  house  there  comes  a stink. 

My  God,  the  death  of  a parlour  Pink. 

— J.  H.  Fulweiler. 
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THE  ENGINEER 

Who  is  the  man  designs  our  pumps  with  judgment,  skill,  and  care? 

Who  is  the  man  who  builds  ’em  and  keeps  in  repair? 

Who  has  to  shut  them  down  because  the  valve  seats  disappear? 

The  bearing-wearing,  gearing-tearing  mechanical  engineer. 

Who  buys  his  juice  for  half  a cent  and  wants  to  charge  a dime? 

Who  when  we’ve  signed  the  contract  can’t  deliver  half  the  time? 

Who  thinks  a loss  of  twenty-six  per  cent  is  nothing  queer? 

The  volt-inducing,  load-reducing  electrical  engineer. 

Who  is  it  takes  a transit  out  to  find  a sewer  to  tap? 

Who  then  with  care  extreme  locates  the  junction  on  the  map? 

Who  is  it  goes  to  dig  it  up  and  finds  it  nowhere  near? 

The  mud-bespattered,  torn  and  tattered  civil  engineer. 

Who  thinks  without  his  products  we  would  all  be  in  the  lurch? 

Who  has  a heathen  idol  which  he  designates  Research? 

Who  tints  the  creeks,  perfumes  the  air,  and  makes  the  landscape  drear? 
The  stink-evolving,  grass-dissolving  chemical  engineer. 

Who  is  the  man  who’ll  draw  a plan  for  anything  you  desire? 

From  a trans-Atlantic  liner  to  a hair  pin  made  of  wire? 

With  “ifs”  and  “ands,”  how  “Evers,”  “buts"  who  makes  his  meaning  clear? 
The  work-disdaining,  fee-retaining  consulting  engineer. 

Who  builds  a road  for  fifty  years  that  disappears  in  two? 

Then  changes  his  identity,  so  no  one  is  left  to  sue? 

Who  covers  all  the  travelled  roads  with  fifthy  oily  smear? 

The  bump-providing  rough-on-riding  highway  engineer. 

Who  takes  the  pleasures  out  of  life  and  makes  existence  Hell? 

Who’ll  fire  a real  good  looking  one  because  she  cannot  spell? 

Who  substitutes  a dictaphone  for  coral-tinted  ear? 

The  penny  chasing  dollar-wasting  efficiency  engineer. 


Observations  of  a Senior 

by 

James  B.  Rather,  Jr. 


SIXTEEN  years  ago  we  started  to 
school.  We  were  bashful  and  dur- 
ing the  first  day  mother  had  to  hold 
our  hand  because  we  didn’t  want  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  funny  old  lady  who 

was  called,  teacher. Grammer  school, 

high  school,  college,  and  now  this  strange 
thing  called  getting  an  education  is  near- 
ing its  climax.  What  about  it? 

When  the  whole  thing  began,  we  had 
to  struggle  along  with  our  ABC’s.  Now, 
we  are  to  the  world  at  large,  presumably, 
capable  of  performing  “prestidigita- 
tions” with  integral  equations  and  scien- 
tific formulae.  But  our  purpose  is  not  to 
consider  these  facts.  Instead,  we  ll  think 
about  our  attitudes  an  d phil  osophies 
which  have  culminated  from  academic 
endeavor.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  one  un- 
dergoes the  greatest  intellectual  change 
during  the  short  span  of  college  years 
rather  than  in  that  period  spent  in  gram- 
mar school  and  high  school.  The  reason 
is  because  very  few  persons  take  the  trou- 
ble to  actually  think  before  entering  the 
realm  of  the  so-called  higher  education. 
Those  in  the  lower  schools,  as  a general 
rule,  merely  memorize.  Their  minds  are 
active,  but  not  inquisitive.  TTiey  are  bur- 
dened with  no  small  amount  of  home- 
work in  many  instances  and  spend  hours 
learning  dates  and  abstract  details.  Ques- 
tioned, they  will  reply  that  we  are  doing 
this  because  the  teacher  said  to. 

Few  conceive  personal  philosophies  be- 
fore college  or  are  truly  in  a position  to 
take  a definite  stand  on  any  subject  un- 
til that  time  since  they  have  not  acquired 
the  faculty  of  thinking  for  themselves. 


Some,  of  course,  whether  they  have  at- 
tended college  or  not,  never  think.  These 
go  through  life,  see  and  hear  things  in 
blissful  ignorance.  We  feel,  however,  that 
most  individuals  of  average  intelligence 
do  progress  intellectually  for  the  better  at 
college  and  end  their  sixteenth  year  of 
scholastic  work  capable  of  arriving  at  their 
own  deductions  and  in  possession  of  defin- 
ite personal  philosophies,  but  nevertheless 
having  a liberal  mind. 

We  are  now  about  to  leave  Lehigh.  Our 
attitude  towards  things  and  life  in  general 
is  vastly  different  as  a result  of  the  four 
years  here.  We  will  not  pen  a guess  as 
to  whether  the  vicissitude  is  for  good  or 
for  bad.  Suffice  to  say,  college  does 
change  a man.  And  the  purport  of  this 
writing  is  to  outline  few  of  the  thoughts 
of  a writer  which  have  arisen  from  his 
having  attended  this  Bethlehem  institu- 
tion. We  will  consider  such  things  as 
studies,  activities,  and  professors. 

Studies  at  Lehigh 

Educators  at  this  time  are  seriously  in- 
vestigating precisely  how  much  a person 
learns  at  college.  We  hear  talk  that  the 
senior  knows  less  than  the  freshman. 
Some  authorities  possess  tangible  proof  of 
that  fact  in  statistical  data.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  seeks  to  correlate  much  of 
this  data.  We  will  not  attempt  to  touch 
upon  this  subject,  however,  from  any  oth- 
er point  of  view  except  that  of  a student 
who  has  gone  through  an  engineering 
course  at  Lehigh. 

We  feel  that  too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  quizzes  and  examinations.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  a man  can  go  to 
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this  college  and  become  recognized  as  a 
good  student  by  merely  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  knack  of  “hitting”  ex- 
aminations. In  our  opinion  Lehigh  is  a 
quiz  college.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many 
other  schools  are  in  this  category.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
this  talk  of  seniors  knowing  less  than 
freshmen.  If  quizzes  were  placed  more 
in  the  background,  instead  of  occupying 
their  now  king-pin  position,  the  situation 
might  not  exist.  We  feel  that  if  more 
stress  were  laid  upon  daily  work  and  less 
upon  examinations,  the  aggregate  of 
knowledge  acquired  would  be  greater  in 
the  long  run.  The  point  is  often  true  that 
those  who  make  good  marks  in  tests  do 
not  know  more,  but  are  just  primed  for 
the  occasion  and  will  proceed  to  forget 
everything  the  moment  the  examination 
is  over. 

Many  a fine  mind  is  unable  to  assimil- 
ate information  quickly  under  the  stress 
and  strain  of  a written  test.  Consequently 
not  a few  good  brains  go  through  Lehigh 
without  obtaining  high  marks.  We  be- 
lieve that  authorities  at  this  university 
might  do  well  to  consider  why  Johns 
Hopkins  university  has  decided  to  adopt 
a policy  abolishing  the  quiz  as  a means 
of  determining  grades. 

Activities 

Extra-curriculum  activities  at  Lehigh 
are  numerous.  Those  of  athletic  nature  are 
probably  best  supported.  Journalistic 
work  receives  but  little  support  from  the 
student  body.  The  Brown  and  White  has 
to  solicit  for  reporters.  In  most  colleges 
students  are  anxious  to  affiliate  them- 
selves with  the  school  paper.  The  fact  that 
our  newspaper  recently  won  two  places  in 
the  recent  Intercollegiate  Newspaper  As- 
sociation convention  was  noted  by  metro- 
politan dailies.  Lehigh  men  were  too  un- 
interested to  make  comment.  When  the 


students  awaken  to  the  point  of  view  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  take  heed  of  the  col- 
lege literary  journals,  we  think  that  this 
college  will  have  advanced  one  step  ahead 
at  least. 

There  are  far  too  many  dead  organiza- 
tions on  this  campus.  Course  societies  are 
notorious.  The  wheels  that  should  carry 
them  to  progress  and  achievement  are  ap- 
parently petrified.  Most  of  them  do  little 
more  than  collect  dues  and  arrange  for 
one  or  two  lectures  a season.  Then  we 
have  the  case  of  the  Interfraternity  Coun- 
cil. Plenty  of  hot  air,  but  what  do  they 
accomplish? 

Evolution  of  the  Professor 

We  don’t  want  to  leave  this  institution 
without  saying  a word  or  two  about  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  giving  to 
us  the  education  which  we  have  received. 
When  one  first  starts  to  school,  he  pos- 
sessses  a kind  of  instinctive  dislike  towards 
all  teachers.  They  appear  hardly  human 
in  class  to  the  poor  grammar  school  pupil 
who  looks  upon  them  as  mean  individuals 
who  take  keen  delight  in  pestering  and 
plaguing  the  student.  This  attitude  pre- 
vails through  grammar  school  and  high 
school.  During  the  first  three  years  of  col- 
lege, it  is  often  intensified  a hundredfold. 
While  burning  the  midnight  oil,  many  a 
college  man  takes  time  out  to  cuss  his 
professors  who  are  apparently  a pack  of 
slave  drivers.  The  faculty  men  at  first  ac- 
tually impress  the  student  as  seeming  to 
revel  as  they  flunk  first  one  fellow  and 
then  another.  To  the  struggling  freshman 
and  sophomore  all  professors  are  a poten- 
tial menace  to  their  staying  in  college. 

Along  about  the  senior  year,  however, 
one’s  thoughts  change.  For  the  first  time, 
he  looks  upon  his  professors  with  a more 
kindly  eye.  Most  of  them  are  quite  human 
after  all,  he  finds.  They  like  to  swap 
stories,  drink  beer  and  tell  jokes  just  as 


Observation 

the  students  do.  We  find  that  an  entirely 
different  attitude  prevails  in  college  be- 
tween the  professors  and  the  seniors  from 
that  which  is  existent  between  the  former 
and  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  fac- 
ulty men  loosen  up  a lot  after  you’ve  been 
at  college  for  almost  four  years.  For  that 


of  a Senior 

reason  we  will  leave  Lehigh  with  a good 
taste  in  our  mouth.  It  took  us  almost  six- 
teen years  to  learn  it,  but  now  we  know 
that  as  a general  rule  teachers  are  a good 
sort.  And  their  stern  and  serious  mien  is 
often  mere  camouflage. 


NIGHT 

The  sun  of  life  is  setting. 

The  shadows  grow  overlong. 

No  time  is  now  for  regretting. 

Nor  music  left,  nor  song. 

No  joy,  no  hope  for  the  morrow. 

No  pleasure  — naught  but  pain; 
Trees  droop  their  heads  in  sorrow. 
And  clouds  but  token  rain. 

— T.  E. 
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God  and  the  Depression 

by 

Hayden  E.  Norwood 


The  depression  and  economists 
killed  Henry  Sharpe.  He  sought  to 
eradicate  hard  times  by  bringing 
his  native  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the 
perplexing  situation;  unfortunately  he 
sought  the  aid  of  economic  experts.  Too 
late  he  learned  that  their  mysterious  jar- 
gon about  index  numbers,  quantity  the- 
ories of  money,  and  business  cycles  had 
no  other  end  than  to  furrow  the  brow, 
gray  the  hair,  and  bring  a fruitless  life  in 
confusion  to  the  grave.  To  his  sorrow  he 
found  that  an  economist  confronted  with 
common  sense  will  equivocate,  hedge,  am- 
biguously shift  his  position,  stall,  and  be- 
wilder the  brain  with  sophistical  non-es- 
senials.  So  he  died  and,  not  having  had 
leisure  to  tamper  with  the  Command- 
ments, was  elected  to  go  heavenwards. 

Sharpe  was  supremely  happy  as  he 
winged  his  way  to  the  celestial  abode.  He 
would  confer  with  God  about  this  depres- 
sion business  and  see  to  it  that  the  unem- 
ployed got  something  more  than  verbal 
bubbles  to  put  in  their  lunch-pails.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  the  prospect  that  he  de- 
scribed three  distinct  loop-the-loops  on 
his  new  white  wings  before  he  swept 
through  the  pearly  gates.  Saint  Peter 
raised  his  brows,  shrugged  his  pinions  and 
murmured,  “Another  one  of  those  air- 
minded  chaps!” 

Sharpe  had  not  been  breathing  the  aro- 
matic atmosphere  of  Paradise  very  long 
when  he  heard  a most  harmonious  twang- 
ing, as  of  a skillful  manipulation  of  the 
jews-harp.  It  was  the  Creator  regaling 
himself  with  melody.  Sharpe  folded  his 


wings,  dropped  upon  the  golden  footstool, 
and,  having  no  ear  for  divine  chords,  per- 
emptorily burst  out: 

“Your  Omnipotence,  what  about  the 
depression !“ 

“Ugh!"  cried  God  like  a man  aroused 
from  the  raptures  of  a necking  party  by 
the  intrusion  of  a stranger,  “who  are  you 
and  what  mean  you  by  this  rupture  of  my 
privacy  I” 

“I’m  Henry  Sharpe  and  I want  you  to 
help  me  rid  the  world  of  its  depression,  ” 
smiled  the  newcomer.  “It  ought  to  be  a 
cinch  for  you  with  your  all-seeing,  all- 
knowing mind.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,  ” replied  God  in 
a milder  tone.  “1  was  working  on  an  in- 
dex number  all  last  week.  ’ 

Sharpe  suddenly  became  doubtful;  he 
had  found  index  numbers  the  pastime  of 
muddle-headed  men  on  earth  and  was  as- 
tonished that  the  Deity  could  find  any- 
thing of  value  in  them.  “Can  you  solve 
the  problem  with  an  index  number?”  he 
asked  incredulously. 

“That  depends  on  how  you  go  about 
it,  ” responded  Jehovah,  stroking  his  harp 
as  though  he  longed  to  get  back  to  mel- 
ody, ‘ I’ve  turned  it  over  to  a committee 
who  will  be  sure  to  clear  it  up.  ” 

“I  never  heard  of  a committee  accom- 
plishing anything  before,  but  yours  might. 
Do  you  have  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Jack 
Mill,  and  Bentham  on  it?  ” 

“No,  no,  ” said  the  Creator  with  a slight 
gaping  of  the  mouth  as  though  he  were 
yawning.  “All  those  fellows  are  in  hell.” 
“In  hell!  ” gasped  Sharpe,  “what  did 
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they  do?” 

“Oh  I don’t  remember.  1 can’t  think; 
but  you’ll  find  a list  of  their  offenses  in 
the  card-catalog.  ” 

’’Then  maybe  you  have  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle helping  you?” 

"That’s  absurd,  ” God  ejaculated, 
"they  were  pagans.  1 couldn’t  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  pagans.  ” 

“Are  they  in  hell  too?  ” 

‘ They’re  in  hell  too.  ” 

“Karl  Marx?  ” 

”l’m  sorry  about  Karl  Marx,”  said  God 
with  a sigh.  “He  was  intended  for  heaven 
but  there  was  some  mistake  at  the  gate, 
and  he  went  the  other  way.” 

“Why  don’t  you  recall  him?  He’s  just 
the  man  we  need!  ” 

“1  couldn’t  do  that.  It  would  show  that 
1 was  wrong  in  letting  him  go  to  hell  in 
the  first  place,  and  I’m  never  wrong  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  1 know,  ” said  Sharpe  doubtfully. 
“Of  course  you’re  making  use  of  Francis 
Bacon?” 

“Bacon  was  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Heaven  is  no  place  for  his  type.  ” 

Sharpe  was  all  perplexity  and  shifted  a 
wing  uneasily.  “Who  do  you  have  on  your 


committee,  your  Omnipresence?”  he 
asked. 

"A  group  of  the  best  economists  who 
have  died  within  the  last  quarter  century,” 
replied  God  with  sublime  self-satisfaction. 

“Economists!”  gasped  Sharpe. 

“Exactly,”  beamed  the  Prime  Execu- 
tive, “If  the  problem  can  be  solved  at  all 
these  men  will  do  it.  One  is  a wizard  at 
index-numbers,  one  claims  he  can  figure 
demand  and  supply  surves  for  1 ,000  years 
ahead  of  the  present  time,  one  knows  the 
quantity  theory  of  money  backwards  and 
forwards,  one  is  certain  as  to  the  cause 
of  business  depressions  when  directly  pre- 
ceded by  a period  of  over-production, 
and  they  all  know  how  to  get  rid  of  such 
petty  earthly  disturbances.  ” 

Sharpe  gathered  himself  together  and 
gave  a few  preliminary  heaves  to  his  pin- 
ions. 

“Are  you  going?”  asked  the  Mighty 
One. 

’’Yes. 

“Why  the  sudden  hurry?  Where  are 
you  going?  ” asked  God  as  Sharpe  kicked 
away  the  golden  footstool  and  took  off. 

”l’m  going  to  hell!  ” said  Sharpe. 


The  Queen  of  Cats 

by 

Ralph  E.  Sloneker 


Even  newborn  kittens  have  some 
appeal.  They  are  pathetically 
helpless.  Innocence  is  inborn  among 
them.  Their  destinies  are  foretold  in  their 
tiny  pinched  faces.  And  they  develop 
quickly.  It  is  not  long  before  they  can 
cry  most  plaintively  in  order  to  secure 
their  trivial  wants.  Struggling  bravely 
about  on  unstable  legs,  they  overcome  all 
obstacles  with  troubled  mewing.  The  man 
who  will  not  remove  his  mischievous  foot 
from  the  wandering  path  of  a weakling 
kitten  is  a brute  and  a heartless  coward! 
Thus,  do  cats  succeed  — with  pitiful,  in- 
sistent whining. 

As  its  physical  strength  increases,  a 
kitten  realizes  new  potential  powers.  It 
grows  subtle.  Its  darting  glances  are  veiled 
beneath  half-closed  eyes.  Its  play  is  more 
restrained:  and  it  will  leap  suddenly  away 
into  hiding,  coyly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  its  sinuous  beauty  must  not  be  too 
freely  squandered.  It  licks  all  the  unruly 
hairs  of  its  fur  to  trim  sleekness,  exercis- 
ing purposeful  thoroughness  upon  each 
separate  one,  until  together  they  form  a 
sheen  of  irresistable  loveliness. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  deliberate 
and  guarded  behavior?  The  answer  soon 
becomes  apparent.  Some  chance  observer 
with  an  eye  for  beautiful  things  finally 
espies  the  diminutive  siren  and  exper- 
iences a keen  desire  to  stroke  its  body. 


He  tries  to  fulfil  his  wish,  but  finds  the 
pretty  beast  wise.  Beauty  has  its  price; 
the  young  cat  will  not  surrender  itself  for 
nothing.  No,  the  cream  of  the  earth  is 
what  it  wants,  and  the  observer  — poor 
devil  — is  not  long  in  recognizing  his 
cost.  And  then?  Why,  he  secures  the  nec- 
tar, of  course,  and  hands  it,  the  fruit  of 
his  toil,  to  the  object  of  his  desire.  His 
gesture  is  simple,  reverent.  For  it  he  is  al- 
lowed a few,  a very  few,  closely  measured 
moments  of  caressing.  Thus  the  cat  lives 
in  gorgeous  splendor  upon  its  soft  em- 
broidered pillow,  giving  the  observer, 
who  regards  it  with  a proud  feeling  of 
possession,  a minimum  of  freedom.  He 
slaves  to  supply  cream.  Time  passes. 

At  last  all  the  available  cream  is  gone. 
Will  that  make  any  difference  to  the  cat? 
The  slave  thinks  not,  but  he  is  wrong.  The 
animal  is  unrelenting:  caresses  have  a cer- 
tain value,  and  that  value  must  never 
change.  So,  proudly  indignant,  the  man’s 
fickle  little  pet  turns  from  him  to  the 
next  one  willing  to  exchange  luxury  for 
beauty  well  guarded.  Fools  are  many  in 
number. 

But  why  go  on?  The  whole  proceed- 
ing is  disgusting.  The  cat  finally  ages  into 
feeble  senility,  leaving  its  last  unhappy 
possessor  with  a mewing  brood  of  bas- 
tards to  care  for. 

On,  woman!  Why  were  you  ever  born? 


Engine  Trouble 

by 
Ivy  Ivy 


God  help  the  unwary  motorist  whose 
car  breaks  down  somewhere  along 
the  vast  stretch  of  macadamized 
and  concrete  road  that  is  America  — if 
that  somewhere  be  far  from  his  home  and 
friends.  There  is  nothing  more  tempting  to 
a garage  man  than  an  out-of-town  license 
plate;  nor  is  there  anything  more  lucra- 
tive for  him.  The  average  motorist  knows 
no  more  about  the  intricate  engine  he  con- 
trols than  he  does  about  the  Einstein  the- 
ory, which,  of  course,  he  does  not  control. 
However,  most  motorists  fall  below  the 
average.  So  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
very  stupid  most  motorists  are;  and  what 
easy  prey  they  must  be  to  the  vast  army 
of  garage  men,  who  are  a whole  lot 
smarter. 

The  stranded  motorist's  first  thought  is 
to  get  his  car  into  a garage,  any  garage. 
His  next  thought  is  to  get  it  out  again,  if 
he  can,  with  enough  money  left  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  for  gasoline  on  the  way 
home. 

Now,  God  might  help  a motorist  in  a 
case  like  this;  but,  it  would  have  to  be  a 
very  special  kind  of  god  — the  kind  we 
know  as  MONEY.  You  see,  the  garage 
man  has  a very  good  argument  when  he 
asks  you  to  meet  his  terms.  In  fact,  he 
holds  a trump  card  — your  car.  You 
get  the  car  when  you  pay  the  bill.  And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You 
pay! 

It  wasn’t  so  very  long  ago  that  I drove 
to  New  York  City  with  a Pennsylvania  tag 
on  my  car.  No,  it  wasn’t,  by  a long  shot, 
the  first  time  I had  driven  to  New  York. 
But,  it  was  the  first  time  1 had  ever  run 


into  engine  trouble  there.  My  preliminary 
experience  in  the  grand  Cathedral  of  Gar- 
rage  took  place  in  the  Bronx,  the  most  in- 
nocuous of  New  York’s  five  boroughs. 

Inclement  weather  forced  me  to  park 
the  vehicle  in  a garage  that  looked  harm- 
less enough.  Upon  calling  for  the  car  two 
days  later,  1 found  that  it  would  not  start. 
The  garage  man,  a swarthy  fellow,  offered 
me  his  assistance.  1 was  skeptical.  All  1 
needed,  1 told  him,  was  a push.  So  he 
pushed  me  to  the  street  outside  the  gar- 
age. There,  much  to  the  garage  man’s 
disappointment,  I surmise,  a truck  obliged 
me  by  pushing  me  some  ten  blocks  — 
without  any  results.  It  finally  deserted  me 
at  the  curb,  in  front  of  an  establishment 
marked  “Ignition  Service.  ” 

1 lifted  the  hood.  The  engine  was  still 
there.  So  1 got  the  “Ignition-Service  ” man 
to  look  at  it.  He  looked  at  it,  and  fingered 
it  for  some  twenty-five  minutes.  Lo,  1 
pressed  the  starter  and  the  engine  purred! 
1 placed  $2.50  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  drove  away,  blithely. 

Suddenly,  on  Fifth  Avenue  some  forty- 
five  minutes  later,  1 heard  an  ominous  hic- 
cup. It  was  the  engine  getting  sick  again. 
At  44th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  the  car 
stopped  — and  stayed.  This  wasn’t  at  all 
funny.  In  the  first  place,  I was  all  but 
“broke.  ” In  the  second  place,  1 had  to 
meet  a group  of  embryo  journalists  from 
school  with  whom  1 was  field-tripping.  I 
had  urgent  appointments  to  fill.  Finally, 
the  place  wasn’t  quite  suited  for  a respec- 
table break-down.  1 was  surrounded  com- 
pletely by  a turbulent  sea  of  crazy  taxi- 
cabs, chauffered  limousines,  roadsters. 
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phaetons,  town-cars,  trucks,  drays,  cops, 
kids,  men,  women,  bicycles,  and  more 
taxicabs.  The  yawning  pit  of  future  Radio 
City  lay  on  one  side  of  me,  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  display  of  Saks  attract- 
ed the  passer-by.  The  traffic  was  not  at 
all  congenial. 

‘‘What  the  hell  are  you  waiting  for?  ” 
yelled  an  irate  cop. 

“Honk!  Honk!  Honk!”  honked  the 
taxicabs. 

“Peep!  Poop!  Peep!  ” sang  the  phae- 
tons. 

“Why  don’t  you  learn  how  to  drive?  “ 
asked  the  pretty  girl  waiting  to  cross  in 
front  of  me.  I waved  her  on  her  way,  and 
slouched  down  to  await  developments. 
Things  developed. 

The  cop,  a passer-by,  and  1 pushed  the 
car  to  the  curb.  “Better  get  it  towed  away 
from  here,”  advised  the  cop,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  job  of  whistling  at  a red  and 
green  light.  I went  to  a phone. 

1 called  the  Nash  service,  who  offered 
to  tow  me  from  the  corner  for  $4.50.  As 
for  the  repair  bill,  they  couldn’t  say  off 
hand,  but  my  description  of  the  difficulty 
sounded  as  though  1 needed  a new  coil  or 
something.  If  1 didn’t  get  the  car  fixed  in 
their  garage,  towing  charges  would  be 
$8.50.  1 told  them  to  wait  for  another  call 
from  me  before  they  came  for  the  car.  I 
wanted  time  to  think. 

I walked  back  to  the  car.  A momentar- 
ily unoccupied  chauffeur  offered  his  as- 
sistance, as  did  the  doorman  in  front  of 
an  ostentatious  bank  building.  The  two 
began  to  play  with  the  timing.  “Some- 
body,” said  the  chauffeur  suddenly,  “has 
played  a dirty  trick  on  you.  Your  wires 
are  twisted.  Did  you  have  this  car  in  a 
strange  garage?  ” 

“Uh  huh,”  I admitted  hopefully.  May- 
be he  could  start  the  car,  and  get  me  out 
of  this  mess.  He  went  at  the  wires  with  a 
will.  The  doorman  supervised.  No  results! 
The  cop  came  off  duty,  and  passing  the 


car,  paused.  He  decided  to  help. 

“Hey,  Mike!”  he  yelled  across  the 
street  to  another  cop,  “You  have  a car 
like  this.  See  if  you  can  help  the  kid  out.’ 
So  Mike  came  over  and  added  his  best 
which  wasn’t  good  enough.  By  this  time, 
the  group  of  uniformed  men  around  the 
car  had  given  the  crowds  on  the  street 
the  impression,  I guess,  that  I was  a gang- 
ster or  something.  Anyway,  they  gathered 
into  a big  mass  of  rubber-necks.  Tire 
cops  had  to  leave  me  to  clear  the  streets. 
The  crowd  was  blocking  traffic! 

Dejectedly,  I went  for  a walk  towards 
Times  Square.  I would  take  a subway 
there,  1 decided,  and  borrow  some  money 
from  a relative.  1 reached  Times  Square — 
and  of  all  things! — met  two  fraternity 
brothers  crossing  the  street!  They  came  to 
my  assistance  with  their  car,  and,  despite 
the  heavy  traffic,  managed  to  push  me  to 
a garage  on  49th  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 
Believe  me,  the  place  looked  like  heaven 
to  me.  It  wasn’t! 

They  did  not  have  their  own  repair 
man.  They  had  to  import  one  from  a 
neighboring  garage.  The  imported  me- 
chanic briskly  lifted  my  hood.  Taking  off 
the  distributor-head,  he  poked  his  screw- 
driver under  the  rotor.  “Bum  fit,  ” he 
commented.  He  forced  it,  and  before  1 
could  wink  an  eye,  he  broke  the  rotor  in 
two.  I had  to  leave  the  car  there  now! 

“Listen,  ” I said.  “Don’t  touch  this  car 
until  tomorrow  morning.  I want  to  see  if 
I can  get  hold  of  some  money  first.  How 
much  do  you  think  it  will  cost?” 

“That’s  hard  to  say,  ” said  he. 

”I’ve  got  no  money  now,  ” I said,  “And 
1 won’t  have  much  later.  If  you  think  it  is 
going  to  cost  much,  tell  me  now.  I can 
get  one  of  the  fellows  to  tow  me  back  to 
Bethlehem.  ” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  fondling  a pair  of 
pliers.  “It  depends  on  what  you  call  much. 
1 wouldn’t  consider  twenty-five  to  thirty 
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dollars  much.  It  looks  ts  though  you  need 
a new  coil,  and  a new  timing  gear!  ” 

“I’ll  let  you  know  in  the  morning,  ” I 
said.  And  with  a heavy  heart,  I turned 
away,  leaving  my  car  in  his  rotor-break- 
ing hands. 

I then  called  up  a friend  of  mine  in 
Brooklyn.  He  advised  me  to  get  my  car  up 
there,  and  have  it  repaired  by  a man  he 
knew.  “Tom’s  as  square  as  they  make 
them,”  says  he.  “If  he  fixes  your  car  it 
will  stay  fixed.  ” 

So  this  friend  drove  down  to  me  from 
Brooklyn  with  his  car.  I purchased  a wired 
tow-rope  for  $2.35,  and  armed  with  it, 
went  for  my  car. 

The  garage  man  rebelled.  He  would 
have  to  pay  the  mechanic  who  had  ex- 
amined my  car.  “What  for?”  1 wanted  to 
know.  “For  breaking  my  rotor?  ” I fin- 
cdly  got  the  car  out,  after  I had  parted 
with  $3.00  for  one  night’s  storage.  The 
trip  to  Brooklyn  at  the  end  of  the  tow- 
rope  towing  me  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
miles  an  hour  was  startling.  The  rope 
broke  once.  But  we  managed  to  reach 
Tom’s  Super-Service,  anyway, 

Tom  was  as  efficient  as  they  make 
them.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  car 
was  in  fine  running  order  again.  And  it 
cost  me  only  $2.50.  I was  elated.  Having 
missed  my  appointments,  the  day  before, 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I stayed  in 
Brooklyn  over  night.  The  next  day  I 
drove  to  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  The  car 
functioned  beautifully. 

From  Port  Chester  to  White  Plains  is 
some  sixteen  miles.  In  a pouring  rain,  the 
following  evening,  I drove  the  short  dis- 
tance to  a show.  On  the  way  back,  what 
do  you  think  happened.  You’re  right.  An- 
other hiccup,  another  stall,  and  there  I 
was  stranded  with  a girl  in  the  pouring 


rain.  Tom  sure  had  fixed  the  car  this  time. 
I was  disgusted. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  there  was 
another  towing  episode,  another  repairing, 
and  another  bill. 

“Are  you  absolutely  sure,  ” I asked  the 
manager  of  the  Port  Chester  Auto  Repair 
Works  and  Battery  Service,  that  now  this 
car  will  take  me  back  to  Bethlehem?  ” 

“It’ll  take  you  anywhere,  ” said  he.  I 
drove  the  car  outside  and  left  it  running 
to  charge  the  battery.  When  I went  back 
to  it,  it  was  as  dead  as  Jack  Diamond.  It 
had  taken  me  “anywhere!  ” — ten  feet! 
“No  doubt  about  it,  at  all,  ” said  the  gar- 
age man.  “You  need  a new  timing  gear. 
I timed  it,  but,  as  you  can  see,  it  has 
jumped  its  timing!  ” What  could  I do?  I 
left  the  car  there.  I sent  my  second  wire 
home  for  money.  1 was  sure  paying  plen- 
ty of  homage  to  this  special  kind  of  god. 
And  I didn’t  like  it. 

I found  the  garage  man  in  smiles  the 
next  day.  “It’s  fixed  now,  ” he  told  me. 
“And  you  didn’t  need  a new  gear  at  all!  ” 

“Well,  ” I queried,  “What  did  1 need?  ” 

“The  pin  in  the  timing  gear  was  brok- 
en,” said  he.  “It’s  funny  no  one  else  found 
it!” 

“Darn  funny,  ” said  I,  paying  him  for 
his  trouble  in  finding  it. 

“Well,  ” said  he,  pocketing  my  last  five 
dollars.  “You  don’t  need  to  be  afraid, 
now!” 

“No,”  said  I,  “I  need  something  else.  ” 

“What’s  that?  ” he  wanted  to  know. 

”A  bromide,  ” said  I,  and  left  him 
standing  there. 

And  so  I say,  God  help  the  unwary  mo- 
torist whose  car  breaks  down  somewhere 
far  from  home  and  friends.  God  and  a 
bromide ! 
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by 

Francis  E.  Nemzek 


Pickled  Snakes! 

IT  seems  that  once  upon  a time, — long, 
long  ago  when  Lehigh  had  great  foot- 
ball teams — there  was  a student  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  an  unquench- 
able thirst,  and  a lack  of  ready  money. 

Being  an  engineer,  he  sat  down  calmly 
and  attacked  the  problem  from  all  angles. 
Every  solution  semed  to  hinge  upon  mon- 
ey. There  was  no  possibility  of  borrow- 
ing any  before  the  week-end.  His  cool, 
analytical  mind  finally  hit  upon  a solu- 
tion. Eureka!  The  pickled  snakes! 

Anyone  in  the  museum  that  night 
might  have  seen  a muffled  figure  carry- 
ing a bucket  and  a short  hose, — but  no 
one  was  there.  Quickly  he  siphoned  the 
alcohol  from  the  snake  jars  into  his  con- 
tainer, returned  home,  distilled  his  plun- 
der, and  no  longer  suffered  an  unquench- 
able thirst  . . . But  how  he  suffered  the 
next  morning.  Hangover?  And  how! 

Cuckoo ! 

In  that  dormitory  known  as  the  ‘Mad 
House’  there  was  once  a cuckoo  clock, — 
an  especially  obnoxious  one  that  persist- 
ed in  recording  every  quarter  hour.  The 
owner  could  not  be  forced  to  part  with 
his  treasured  possession.  Indeed  he  de- 
fended it  valiantly,  and  often. 

One  dark  night  a resident  of  the  house 
returned  feeling  rather  happy.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  a hunter,  and  decided 
that  this  was  the  night  for  big  game. 
Creeping  into  the  neighboring  room  with 
a twelve-gauge  shot-gun,  he  crouched  in 
front  of  the  clock.  The  hour  for  revenge 
was  approaching! 


The  unsuspecting  cuckoo  popped  out! 
Cuckoo!  Crash!  And  the  pitter-patter  of 
falling  plaster!  The  cuckoo  was  dead. 
Poor  cuckoo! 

Chapel  Tickets 

Just  a few  years  ago  several  enterpris- 
ing sophomores  put  their  heads  together 
and  evolved  a plan  for  separating  some 
of  the  innocent  frosh  from  their  loose 
change. 

Before  the  opening  exercises  in  chapel, 
they  began  to  sell  little  printed  cards  for 
the  sum  of  one  dollar.  The  cards  were  re- 
served seats  for  chapel, — in  the  "First 
Balcony!”  What  happened?  The  Dean 
got  them! 

Hair  Cuts 

Have  you  heard  the  two  versions  of  the 
recent  ‘hair-cutting’  episode?  This  is  the 
way  the  story  is  told  to  family  and 
friends: 

Sophomore:  "The  frosh  had  been  get- 
ting a little  fresh, — so  six  of  them  were 
ordered  to  report  to  the  Council  for 
breaking  regulations.  We  made  an  exam- 
ple of  them  and  shaved  big  ‘L’s  on  their 
heads.  A couple  of  them  had  girls  com- 
ing up  for  the  Prom.  We  wouldn’t  allow 
them  to  wear  hats,  either!  ...  You  say 
that  you  heard  that  our  class  president 
was  kidnaped?  Yes,  but  we  couldn’t  do 
anything  about  it  on  account  of  the  Dean. 
Said  he’d  expel  us.  But  were  those  frosh 
quiet  for  a while!” 

Freshman:  "The  sophs  were  getting  too 
wise,  and  they  shaved  big  ‘L’s  on  some 
of  the  fellows’  heads  just  before  the 
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Prom.  But  did  we  fix  them!  We  called 
up  their  president  one  night  and  asked 
him  to  come  over  to  the  ‘rat-hop’  at  Na- 
tivity. We  got  one  of  the  girls  to  call  for 
us.  WTien  he  came,  we  hopped  on  him, 
beat  him  up,  and  took  him  over  to  Eas- 


ton about  twenty  miles  away.  We  mer- 
curochromed  his  face  and  made  him 
walk  back.  Was  he  sore?  And  the  sophs 
wee  afraid  to  start  anything!  We  had  al- 
most twice  as  many  men  as  they  did.  I 
guess  they  won’t  try  that  again! 


The  Universal  Man 

by 

Abraham  Grudin 

“How  weak  are  words  — to  carry  thoughts  like  mine!” 
Saith  each  dull  daughter  'round  the  much  bored  Nine, 
“Yet  words  sufficed  for  Shakespeare’s  suit,  when  he 
Woo’d  Time,  and  won  instead  Eternity.  ” 

— William  Watson. 


IN  grand  procession,  with  slow,  majes- 
tic tread,  the  dead  but  living  heroes  of 
Shakespeare’s  art  march  the  gleaning 
road  of  immortality.  Shylock,  Falstaff, 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  lago,  Lear  — decked  all 
in  the  rich  purple  of  our  appreciation  they 
leave  an  indelible  mark  on  humanity. 
There  they  pass,  in  a never  ending  cycle — 
the  bent,  embittered  Shylock;  the  hearty, 
bantering  Falstaff;  the  dashing,  daring 
Romeo;  the  melancholy,  disillusioned 
Hamlet;  the  scheming,  spectical  lago;  the 
decrepit,  downtrodden  Lear.  One  man — 
one  mortal  individual — is  their  creator. 
By  him  they  were  given  flesh  and  blood; 
by  him  they  were  embued  with  emotion 
and  passion;  by  him  they  were  endowed 
with  intellect  and  reason.  Ah,  truly, 
“What  a piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties;  in 
form  and  moving,  how  express  and  ad- 
mirable! in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in 
apprehension  how  like  a god!  ” 

How  striking  and  remarkable  is  that 
generic  quality  of  Shakespeare’s  mind. 
How  magnificient  is  his  impartiality.  He 
does  not  cower  from  the  ugly.  He  does 
not  enhance  the  beautiful.  His  vision  is 
unfaltering  be  the  pahts  of  life  what  they 
may.  First,  a king,  then,  a beggar  — a 
madman,  then,  a diabolic  villian.  “Shakes- 
peare was  no  mere  product  of  nature;  no 
automaton  of  genius;  no  passive  vehicle 
of  inspiration  possessed  by  the  spirit,  not 


possessing  it  — .’’  Shakespeare  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  the  terms  of  Merejkowski, 
“The  soul  of  an  artist  must  be  like  unto  a 
mirror  which  reflects  all  objects,  all  move- 
ments and  colours,  remaining  itself  un- 
moved and  clear.  ” 

Shakespeare’s  mind  is  not  analogous 
to  a mirror  which  having  been  placed  on 
high,  reverts  the  behavior  of  humanity. 
He  is  not  content  to  produce  a mere  pho- 
tographic facsimile  of  life’s  game.  He 
mingles,  he  mixes,  he  is  in  constant  as- 
sociation with  his  characters.  Shakes- 
peare’s mind  is  rather  more  comparable 
to  a diamond  than  a mirror;  a diamond 
that  is  translucent,  brightened  genuine,  cut 
into  innumerable  polished  and  unpolished 
facets,  which  in  ceaseless  motion  draw 
into  themselves  the  objects  that  surround 
them.  The  light  comes  pouring  in  in  nev- 
er ending  muddy  streams  and  rebounds 
in  a myriad  of  purely  colored  beams.  ’Tis 
not  merely  a simple  reflection.  It  is  rath- 
er a refraction,  the  direction  of  the  light 
being  changed  and  the  light  itself  broken 
up  into  its  spectral  constituents. 

Yet,  no  distortion  takes  place;  no  car- 
icatures are  present  in  any  of  Shakes- 
peare’s plays.  From  his  facile  pen  has 
flowed  superb  creations  of  realistic  char- 
acters; for  into  every  character  he  has 
poured  part  of  his  inspired,  inexhaustible 
soul.  He  recreates,  he  tinges  and  colors, 
‘he  breathes  life  unto  every  substance  he 
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touches.’  Bit  by  bit,  Shakespeare  kneads 
into  the  clay  the  richness  and  diversity  of 
his  experience;  the  art  and  genius  of  his 
imagination.  And  bit  by  bit,  is  built  up  a 
form  that  awes  even  its  own  creator. 

Induling  in  a bit  of  fantasy,  we  may 
imagine  Shakespeare’s  sitting  at  his  desk, 
working,  remoulding,  infusing  life  where 
hitherto  mere  words  had  existed.  Then, 
assuming  the  actor’s  role,  his  splendid 
voice  booms  out  the  rebuilt  passages. 
Th  ere  we  have  him,  lost  in  his  own  emo- 
tion, entangled  in  the  weavings  of  his  own 
imagination,  writing  as  no  man  has  writ- 
ten before  or  after.  Yet  throughout 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  if  his  writing  are,  in 
any  degree,  a reflection  of  his  soul,  as  they 
must  be,  we  perceive  just  a fellow  human, 
torn  by  emotions,  tossed  by  adversity  and 
tortured  by  uncertainty  — "Even  as  you 
and  I.”  It  is  only  when  we  detect  Shakes- 
peare’s limitations  as  a mortal  being  that 
we  truly  appreciate  him.  We  realize  that 
he  too  has  been  subjugated  by  the  caprice 
of  an  inexplicable  universe.  We  see  the 
tremendous  humanity  in  the  man  come 
cropping  out.  Shakespeare  does  not  relax 
under  the  comforting  philosophy  that  this 
world  is  essentially  a good  one.  He  can- 
not look  at  life,  watch  its  development 
and  the  unjustifiable  aspects  that  exist 
without  questioning,  without  asking 
‘Why,’  He  sees  in  life  a spectacle  of  man 
struggling  against  nature,  of  man  con- 
tending with  man,  of  man  contending  with 
himself,  in  an  ever  ceaseless  flux  of  activ- 
ity and  defeat. 

Shakespeare  sees  humanity  enmeshed 
and  embroiled  in  a net  of  circumstances, 
human  shortcomings  and  fatality,  striving 
vainly  to  tear  down  an  incomprehensible 
barrier  that  bars  it  from  everlasting  peace 
and  contentment.  He  searches  diligently 
yet  futilely  to  diagnose  and  discover  the 
exact  nature  of  this  barrier.  He  does,  how- 
ever, pierce  the  ’consoling  crust  of  “the 


good  are  rewarded,  the  evil,  punisher’’ 
to  find  underneath  a boiling  cauldron  of 
chaos  and  incongruity.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs Shakespeare  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain or  justify.  For  this  reason  he  is  not 
a teacher,  for  he  knows  not  what  to  teach; 
nor  does  he  preach,  for,  what  sermon  can 
he  preach.  There  is  left  one  procedure, 
one  path,  which  entails  an  honest  presen- 
tation of  what  he  sees  as  he  sees  it  both 
in  the  physical  and  imaginative  sense.  On 
this  pathway  Shakespeare  majestically 
marches  far  in  advance  of  all  his  fellow- 
artists. 

My  reader  must  realize  that  heretofore 
I have  been  concerned,  for  the  most  part, 
with  Shakespeare,  the  genius,  not  Shakes- 
peare, the  artist.  I have  attempted  to  ana- 
lyse the  hot  rich  blood  that  fed  the  omni- 
potent mind  of  that  great  man.  I must 
not,  however,  discard  the  fact  that  inter- 
mingled with  the  rushing,  pouring  stream 
of  inspiration  with  which  Shakespeare  had 
been  endowed  by  nature  was  a colder 
more  polished  element  — that  of  Shakes- 
peare’s art.  Years  of  experience,  years  of 
toilsome  unrelenting  labor  were  required 
to  shape  the  final,  glorious  style  that 
Shakespeare  achieved  in  the  maturer 
stages  of  his  career. 

Throughout  the  entire  cycle  of  his  plays 
is  evident  a steady  progressive  improve- 
ment. His  language  becomes  simpler,  yet 
more  expressive.  No  longer  does  it  over- 
flow in  artificial  verbiage.  His  vocabu- 
lary increases  until  it  reaches  momentous 
proportions.  Tragic  and  comic  elements 
increase  in  ‘conception  and  scope.’  When 
the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  Shakespeare  is  doused  in  the 
cold  bath  of  our  logical  thoughts,  we  can 
readily  agree  with  the  probability  that 
much  of  his  work  was  done  in  a calculat- 
ing, methodical  fashion,  with  an  eye  to 
improvement.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  to 
relieve  his  mind  and  soul  from  the  pres- 
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sure  of  his  genius,  but  interspersed  with 
this  spontaneity  was  a desire  for  fame, 
honor,  and  all  the  comforts  that  wealth 
could  bring. 

We  find  in  him,  therefore,  an  admir- 
able blending  of  artist  and  genius.  The 
artist  in  him  controls  the  overexplosive 
energy  so  rantingly  expressed  in  Mar- 
lowe’s “Tamberlaine  ” and  his  genius  por- 
hibits  the  euphuistic  coagulation  so  evi- 
dent in  Lily’s  “Endymion.  ” We  see  him 
skillfully  alternate  the  uses  of  prose, 
rhyme  and  blank  verse,  each  background 
having  its  proper  medium.  Never  was 
drama  so  admirably  tinctured  with  poetry 
as  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  for  the  genius 
for  him  is  essentially  the  poet  — the  poet 
that  soars  off  in  virgin  regions,  untrodden 
by  other  men. 

However,  the  exactions  of  his  business 
required  that  he  develop  certain  techni- 
ques, and  no  profession  ever  found  an  apt- 
er  pupil.  He  realized  he  was  writing  to 
and  for  the  theatre-goers,  and  that  their 
approbation  spelled  his  ultimate  failure 
or  success.  Slowly  and  surely  we  see  him 
gather  to  his  bosom  all  the  tools  of  stage- 
craft and  with  adroit  manipulation  use 
them  to  their  best  advantage.  Among  his 
innumerable  capacities  was  the  ability  to 
compel  moods.  The  fact  that  he  often 
combined  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  com- 
edy with  tragedy,  has  been  oftentimes  la- 
mented by  the  adherents  to  the  good  old 
Aristotlean  principles  of  drama,  but  1 — 
I can  only  look,  enjoy  and  wonder  at  the 
tremendous  scope  of  this  man’s  prodigi- 
ous versitality.  The  ease  and  the  compat- 
ability  with  which  he  slips  from  one  mood 
to  another  are  little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  common  concept  that  the  temper- 
ament of  genius  is  prone  to  overshadow 
and  submerge  any  sense  of  practicality 
does  not  apply  to  Shakespeare.  From 
what  evidence  we  have,  we  find  that 
Shakespealre  was  an  excellent  business 


man  and  not  above  driving  a hard  bar- 
gain in  theatrical  affairs.  Neither  do  we 
uncover  in  Shakespeare’s  rather  scanty 
biographies  any  evidence  of  psychoneu- 
rotic or  psychopathic  tendencies  so  often 
linked  with  genius.  Ben  Johnson  appar- 
ently describes  a normal,  happy  individ- 
ual when  he  says  of  Shakespeare,  ”1  loved 
the  man  and  do  honor  his  memory  on  this 
side  of  idolatry  but  little  short  of  adora- 
tion. He  was  indeed  honest  and  of  open 
and  free  nature;  had  an  excellent  fancy, 
brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions.  ” 
My  puny  tribute  to  that  immortal  soul 
is  almost  completed.  1 do  not  flatter  my- 
self that  1 have  added  anything  original 
to  the  prolific  material  already  written  on 
Shakespeare.  I have  only  ventured  to  re- 
lease a certain  compression  that  always 
accumulates  when  1 hear,  see  or  read  of 
something  beautiful.  I would  I were  able, 
before  parting,  to  give  you  evidence  of 
some  definite  guiding  philosophy  in 
Shakespeare’s  life.  But,  alas,  1 find  no 
such  concept.  As  previously  stated,  he 
did  not  desire  to  increase  our  knowledge 
nor  did  he  ask  us  to  elevate  and  cleanse 
our  souls.  He  had  not  dogma.  He  was 
not  content  with  superficial  examinings. 
He  peered  down  deep  and  found  a life 
so  complex,  so  puzzling  that  he  offered 
no  one  solution.  All  1 can  say,  and  that 
perhaps  timorously,  is  that  Shakespeare’s 
philosophy  was  generously  tinged  with 
pessimism.  Not  pessimism  in  the  sense  that 
Dostoyfsky  and  Turgenef  portray  in  their 
great  novels.  We  don’t  hear  Shakespeare 
expressing  the  feeling  that  man  is  loathe- 
some,  petty  creature,  living  in  a world 
that  contains  only  misery  and  horror. 
Shakespeare’s  pessimism  is  one  of  help- 
lessness. True,  man  is  a wonderful  crea- 
ture but  what  chance  has  he  pitted  against 
the  stark-mad  injustice  that  rules  life  in 
the  form  of  Fate. 
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BUS  TERMINAL 

1 4 East  Broad  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Phone  4713 

AGENT  FOR  ALL  BUS  LINES 
OUT  OF  BETHLEHEM 

Buses  to  Newark,  Jersey  City  and 
New  York — 

M.— 

4:04,  7:17,  8:05,  9:09 
9:44,  11:30,  11:34 
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1:17,  2:30,  3:49,  4:44 
7:04,  9:44,  11:04,  11:45 

Daylight  Saving  Time 


CATERING  TO  PARTIES  and  SOCIETIES 


440  WYANDOTTE  STEEET  ' Telephone  893  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 
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— of — 

ZOLLINGER  HARNED  CO. 
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Sheet  Metal  Work 

Mcllvain  Oil  Burners 

MOWRERS  DAIRY 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 
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OF 
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UEATA  LUNCH  CAR 
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Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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EROS  BOOKPLATES 

REDUCED! 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
A Specialty 

FARM  — DOMESTIC 

1 

Ultra  modern  woodcuts  in  2 colors. 
Identify  your  books  with  Eros  Ex 
Libris.  Beautiful,  stimulating  prints. 
Use  as  holiday  cards.  Your  name 
printed.  Make  splendid  inexpensive 
gifts.  Send  10c  for  large  samples 
25  for  50c.  Desk  L-R  66. 

CHEESE 

EROS 

BOOKPLATES 

1 

City  Market,  South  Side 

1609  North  Broad  Street 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

OFFERS 

FOUR-YE.\R  COURSES  IN 

HOTEL 
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1 

FIREPROOF 

THE  BEST  HOTEL 
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Chemical  Engineering 
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Industrial  Engineering 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY 
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George  B.  Curtis,  Registrar 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest 
whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not. 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

DISPLAY  ROOMS— 

926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  TRUST  CO. 

GOSZTONYI  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  CO. 

BETHLEHEM  - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

PLANTS 

BETHLEHEM  STEELTON  CAMBRIA  LEBANON  COATESVILLE 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Steelton,  Pa.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Coatesville,  Pa. 

LACKAWANNA  MARYLAND  HARLAN 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  Wilmington,  Del 

McClintic-Marshall  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WORKS 


CARNEGIE  LEETSDALE 

Carnegie,  Pa.  Leetsdale,  Pa. 

STEELTON 
Steelton,  Pa. 

BUFFALO  GARRIGUES 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


RANKIN  POTTSTOWN 

Rankin,  Pa.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

BETHLEHEM 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

HEDDEN  HAY 

Hillside,  N.  J.  Newark,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO  KENWOOD 

Chicago,  111. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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